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THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY 


SOME COMMENTS ON PHILOSOPHICAL DISCUSSION 


N a contribution in the volume entitled Essays in Critical Real- 

ism, Mr. Lovejoy criticized a theory I had advanced concerning 
the nature of knowledge, using the case of knowledge about past 
events as crucial. In articles in this JourNaL (Vol. XIX, pp. 309- 
317 and pp. 351-361) entitled ‘‘Realism Without Monism or Dual- 
ism’’ (referred to as R.M.D.), I replied to his strictures, endeavoring 
to develop my theory about knowledge involving past events in 
greater detail, both in itself and in its bearing upon the general 
theory of knowledge. Mr. Lovejoy then replied in articles entitled 
“Time, Transcendence and Meaning’’ (referred to as T.M.T.), in 
this JouRNAL, (Vol. XIX, pp. 505-515 and pp. 533-541). Mr. 
Lamprecht also commented on my theory of knowledge involving 
past events in this JourNau (Vol. XX, pp. 488-494) in an article 
entitled ‘‘A Note on Professor Dewey’s Theory of Knowledge’’ (re- 
ferred to as N.T.K.). 

The present article is a continuation of this discussion, though for 
reasons which it is hoped will be apparent in the sequel, it only in- 
cidentally discusses the precise theme of the previous articles, being 
devoted to raising a prior question as to certain obstacles which seem 
to limit fruitful, controversial discussion of philosophical issues. 
For I agree with Mr. Lovejoy both in expressing satisfaction at 
willingness to engage in codperative discussion, and in his conviction 
that ‘‘in the present instance great progress has not as yet been 
accomplished toward actual agreement’’ (T.M.T., p. 505). So in- 
stead of continuing a discussion wherein almost every sentence 
might only afford occasion on both sides for new specific criticisms, 
variants of former ones, it may be more profitable to ask why so little 
progress toward agreement has been effected, especially as the diffi- 
culties and unsatisfactory outcome do not seem confined in philo- 
sophical discussion to this case as between Messrs. Lovejoy, Lam- 
precht, and the present writer. 

Philosophers have a quite human way of interpreting the state- 
ments of others in terms of conceptions and preconceptions under- 
lying their own problems; that is, of stating the position of the one 
criticized in terms of what it would mean if held by one’s self. What- 
ever does not fit into the framework then appears as an inconsistency. 
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Mr. Lovejoy prefaces his comments on a certain quotation from 
me with the following remark: ‘‘ While, for reasons, to be mentioned 
later, I doubt whether these propositions mean what they say, I shall 
first assume that they do so”’ (T.M.T., p. 506). I doubt very much 
whether any one in that attitude of @ priori rejection can actually 
‘fassume’’ that a passage means what it says. It appears psycho. 
logically impossible for one in such a condition to sympathize with 
its purport enough to grasp it. So I am not surprised to find that 
in Mr. Lovejoy’s statement the passage cited is given a meaning very 
different to that which it bears to one who actually holds it. 

In my first article, I said that the point under discussion has to 
do ‘‘with knowledge of the past, or, as from my standpoint I should 
prefer to say, knowledge about past events or involving them”’ 
(R.M.D., p. 309). Again, a certain ‘‘consideration suggests that 
the true object of a judgment about a past event may be a past- 
event-having-a-connection-continuing-into-the-present - and - future”’ 
(R.M.D., p. 311: p. 312, ‘‘judgments about the past’’; italics in 
original). On p. 310, ‘‘thought about the past’’ is twice referred to 
as the theme of discussion; on p. 313, the phrase, twice employed, 
reads ‘‘judgments about the past.’’ On p. 315, in addition to such 
phrases as ‘‘correct inference about the past,’’ ‘‘judgments about the 
past,’’ there is the specific statement, ‘‘we make the exact nature of 
the past event the theme of exact and scrupulous inquiry.’’ On p. 
316 the matter is stated as follows: ‘‘once recognize that thoughts 
about the past,’’ etc.; ‘‘judgments involving past events’’ (p. 317); 
‘‘knowledge involving past events.’’ Finally, on the only page of 
the entire discussion not included in the prior citations appears the 
following: ‘‘In denying that the past event is as such the object of 
knowledge, it is not asserted that a particular present and future 
object is its sole and exhaustive object, but that the content of past 
time has a future reference and function”’ (p. 314). 

The enumeration is tedious, but appears necessary. I do not 
know how it could be more explicitly stated that the existence of 
thought, knowledge, judgment about past events (or ‘‘involving”’ 
them, the other term repeatedly used) is taken for granted, so that 
the problem under discussion is the logical or cognitive meaning of 
such thought, judgment, or intellectual reference. And the last quo- 
tation—the import of which can be duplicated from many other pas- 
sages—makes explicit that the point asserted is that the content of 
the past event, its intellectual significance, involves its future ref- 
erence. Antecedently to experience of adverse criticism, it would 
have been incredible to me that any one could have conceived that I 
was engaged in denying or slurring over the existence or possibility 
of intellectual, cognitive reference to past events, or doing anything 
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except raising the question of what occurs, logically, when such ref- 
erence is made. 

But the caption of Mr. Lovejoy’s reply is ‘‘The Alleged Futurity 
of Yesterday.’’ And the quirk given my hypothesis by this caption 
runs all through his article. Instead of discussing my thesis his 
criticism wins (on paper) an easy victory by assuming that I am 
doubting or denying the possibility of any cognitive reference to 
yesterday at all. Yet unless one starts from something as fact, there 
is no sense in raising a question as to the import or meaning of that 
fact. Again he says ‘‘Mr. Dewey had in numerous passages be- 
trayed a curious reluctance to admit that the past as such can be said 
to be ‘known’ or ‘meant’ at all’’ (T.M.T., p. 506). 

The looseness of writing evinced here in making ‘‘known’’ and 
‘‘meant’’ equivalent terms in my theory is not only characteristic of 
Mr. Lovejoy’s reply, but indicative of his reluctance to take my 
hypothesis seriously enough to understand whatever point it may 
have. For I expressly discriminated between the two functions of 
‘“‘meaning’’ a past event and that valid (verifiable or verified) way 
of meaning it which constitutes knowledge. I had asserted—and 
still believe—that the kind or manner of meaning it, which is entitled 
to the name of knowledge—in the eulogistice sense defined—is impos- 
sible if the past event be isolated and be taken as the complete and 
exhaustive object of reference. My regret is that a discussion in- 
tended to be cooperative and occupying many pages should not have 
discussed this distinction, which undoubtedly requires criticism in 
order that it may be clarified. 

Again, Mr. Lovejoy says, ‘‘As Mr. Dewey’s own expressions 
inevitably and repeatedly concede, the past reference still remains 
an essential aspect of the present cognitive experience’’ (T.M.T., p. 
007, italics not in original). Here a fact assumed as basis of inquiry 
into its logical status and import is transformed into a concession 
onmy part. Again, ‘‘As his own language shows, the judgment is, 
after all, a judgment about a past event,’’ as if this also were a con- 
cession forced unwillingly from me, instead of being the explicit 
premise of inquiry (T.M.T., p. 510). Again, ‘‘ Yesterday, qua yes- 
terday, still remains irreducibly external to-day’’ (T.M.T., p. 511) 
—as if my thesis implied a denial of this fact. And, in one quo- 
tation, Mr. Lovejoy even suggests that perhaps I have intended to 

10f course, the phrase ‘‘irreducibly external’? may be ambiguous. In its 
obvious sense I never thought of doubting it; the only question is whether this 
‘tirreducible externality’’ is taken in a sense which denies the existential con- 
tinuity of yesterday and to-day—the fact that yesterday is the yesterday of 


to-day. For I do hold that when this existential continuity is ignored or denied 
yesterday can not be an object of knowledge. 
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make ‘‘a blank denial that we can think of the past’’ (T.M.T., p, 
512). 

With this reversal of my explicitly stated theme and thesis, is it 
surprising that Mr. Lovejoy finds in my article ‘‘elusiveness of im- 
port,’’ ‘‘shiftings of meaning,’’ ‘‘most glaring of paradoxes,’’ ‘‘rea- 
sonings puzzling and elusive to the last degree,’’ ‘‘as evident and as 
queer a paradox as philosopher ever penned,’’ etc? It would have 
been shorter and simpler to have pointed out a flat and total contra- 
diction—unless something led the critic to re-read the article in its 
own terms instead of in terms of his own theories and preconceptions, 

Mr. Lamprecht’s misconception of my position, while not so ex- 
tensive, is equally as discouraging in view of our much larger store 
of common premises. He says, indeed, that his difference is ‘‘ter- 
minological,’’ since, although I restrict the meaning of knowing more 
narrowly than he thinks advisable, I have a right to make the verbal 
limitation. When he states the difference, it assumes this form: 
‘‘Not only does he [the present writer] confine knowledge to the 
knowing-process instead of also including the information we may 
thereby accumulate, but also he confines knowledge to those knowing 
processes which look to or mean the future’’ (D.T.K., p. 491). Here 
are two statements about my position. Mr. Lamprecht cites no evi- 
dence in support of either of them; they must, accordingly, seem to 
him matters-of-course. I can accordingly only declare in a somewhat 
brutal fashion that neither of them is either relevant to the article 
he is discussing or is correct. As to the assertion that I restrict 
knowledge to the knowing-process, it is curious that on the same page 
in which occurs the passage just cited, Mr. Lamprecht quotes my 
statement of the thesis of my paper which begins: ‘‘The object of 
knewledge, etc.’’ (italics in original). My whole discussion con- 
cerned the object of knowledge in its import for an empirical logic. 
If Mr. Lampreeht finds in the article even a single incidental ref- 
erence to the knowing-process, he will do more than I can. The 
other statement contains a misapprehension which is similar to that 
dealt with in the case of Mr. Lovejoy. He asserts that I limit 
knowledge to processes that ‘‘mean or look to the future.’’ I can 
only, accordingly, repeat the references already given to passages in 
the article, which explicitly state that, assuming given cases where 
a past event is looked to and meant, the inquiry concerns the logical 
status of such meanings or lookings in cases where the reference is 
cognitive (not esthetic), and where, accordingly, the factor of truth 
and falsity enters in. 

Just why Mr. Lamprecht should have failed to note the basic 
feature of my discussion, it is somewhat idle to speculate upon. But 
in his article appears a significant shift that may throw light upon 
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the matter. He says: ‘‘I should wish to use the term ‘knowledge’ 
for those processes of scientific investigation in which we seek to 
discover what happened in the past for the sake of interest in the 
past itself’? (D.T.K., p. 491, italics not in original). Again, ‘‘in 
spite of being interested in social reforms and hence in the past as a 
source of advice about the present, I am also interested in the past 
for its own sake’’ (D.T.K., p. 492, italics mine). And again, ‘‘Some- 
times I am afraid that Professor Dewey would regard my interest in 
the past as a fault of character’’ (Ibid., p. 492, italics mine). There 
is, so far as I am aware, not a word about interest or personal attitude 
in my discussion, and there certainly is no point or sequence in my 
argument which implies or depends upon the matter of interest. 
The issue, if stated so as to involve interest, would be stated as fol- 
lows: ‘‘ When one is interested in knowing the past for its own sake, 
in what kind of object, logically speaking, is he interested? What 
is the meaning of the past event as entering into knowledge?’’ Now 
my answer that the object is a temporal continuum in which the past 
event is but one portion, a portion that becomes logically meaning- 
less if it be isolated and made exhaustive, may be wrong. But the 
question has nothing to do with questions of personal interest or of 
character, but with the logical or cognitive nature of the object 
involved. 

I may remark, though it is, perhaps, aside from the point, that I 
have been increasingly struck by the fact that interest in strictly 
logical analysis is rare in comparison with personal, moral, and es- 
thetic interest, and that articles written from the former standpoint 
are usually criticized from the latter, a fact presenting a certain 
irony in view of the fact that the critics usually profess a certain 
disinterested objectivity.? In any ease, to reeur to Mr. Lamprecht’s 
article, there is an obvious difference between a conception of knowl- 
edge which begins with a limitation of the signification of the word 
to cases where something future is meant or looked to, and a theory 
which holds as the result of analysis that when a past event is cog- 
nitively meant and looked to, that event itself in its intellectual status 
and import looks toward something future to it, in virtue of which 
future event an idea about the past event is verifiable. If one began 
with such a terminological restriction, as is imputed to me, reflection 
will, I am sure, convince Mr. Lamprecht, and others interested, that 
it would hardly have been needful to write an article to show that, 

2 Compare criticisms of instrumentalism which ignore the fact that it is a 
theory about the characteristic object of knowledge as such, and who think 
they have disposed of it by pointing to ‘‘disinterested’’ knowledge, or to the 


fact that knowing is enjoyable and worth while for its own sake. Compare my 


article in this JouRNAL, ‘‘Tradition, Metaphysics and Morals, Vol. XX, pp. 
187-192, 
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upon this basis, mere reference to past events in their bare pastness 
is not knowledge. 


If my comments stopped here, they would be guilty of serious | 


injustice to Mr. Lovejoy. He does, in a number of cases, refer to my 
actual thesis. But he finds it a truism, a platitude, a commonplace, 
and hence dismisses it with a conviction that it can not be my thesis, 
which is accordingly identified with the self-contradictory absurdity 
previously considered. In one passage, indeed, Mr. Lovejoy ex- 
pressly asks me to ‘‘tell us plainly’’ which of two alternative posi- 
tions I do hold (T.M.T., p. 512), the ‘‘familiar commonplace”’ or 
the absurdity. Unfortunately, however, he states the position which 
he regards as commonplace in terms of his own conception, not in 
terms of my hypothesis, so I can not reply plainly with a yes or 
no. His words are: ‘‘And now that the point has been made ex- 
plicit, I venture to hope that Mr. Dewey will face the distinction 
indicated and will tell us plainly which of these very different things 
he means to assert: (a) the flagrant paradox that the only ‘thing 
meant’ in a judgment about the events of yesterday is future or 
‘prospective’—a blank denial that we can think of the past, as a 
philosophical correspondent of mine puts his understanding of Mr. 
Dewey’s meaning; or (b) the familiar commonplace that we form 
judgments which relate to actual past events, but that these events 
constitute verifiable knowledge only in so far as the past events are 
causally connected with present or future existents which serve as 
means of verification, and that our motive in judging is always some 
present interest’’ (T.M.T., p. 513, italies mine). 

The last clause in the quotation sums up one part of Mr. Love- 
joy’s discussion, based upon the following quotation from me: ‘‘The 
object of the judgment in short is the fulfillment of an intention.” 
Mr. Lovejoy, carrying in this ease his tendency to ignore context and 
tease out isolated sentences to an almost incredible length, 
takes this sentence to be general and comprehensive in sig- 
nificance, instead of specific and local, and hence charges me with a 
flagrant fallacy of ambiguity, of making my conclusion rest upon an 
‘‘unconscious pun.’’ I have confused, he says, ‘‘object’’ in the sense 
of ‘‘thing or event logically referred to by the judgment’’ with 
‘‘object’’ in the sense ‘‘ fulfillment of the intention which prompted 
the making of the judgment’’ (T.M.T., pp. 509, 510, 511). 

Let me say that a moderately careful reading of my text will 
show (1) that the scope of the sentence quoted is confined to a part- 
ticular illustration used, and is not a statement of my general posi- 
tion; (2) that in the specific illustration used, the phrase ‘‘fulfill- 
ment of intention’’ has absolutely nothing to do with the interest, 
aim, motive, or intent that prompted making the judgment (any 
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more than an inquiry into the intent of Julius Cesar in crossing the 
Rubicon and its fulfillment would have anything to do with the 
intent of the one making the inquiry); (3) that in at least three 
passages, remarks are made which, apart from ordinary regard for 
context, protect the sentence from such a construction as Mr. Lovejoy 
has given it. (a) In a foot-note it is stated that ‘‘the argument 
does not depend upon any ambiguity between object and objective.’’ 
(b) The next paragraph begins with the following words: ‘‘To pro- 
tect the conclusion from appearing to depend upon the quality of the 
particular illustration used, namely, one involving a personal past 
and personal course of action, we need an impersonal instance of a 
past episode.’’ The conclusion concerns the validity of the distine- 
tion between subject-matter and object; the personal case was one 
involving the question of past fulfillment of a past intention, not 
that of the intention of the one making the judgment. And it is 
expressly stated that the validity of the distinction will be shown by 
taking an impersonal case, in which fulfillment of any intention does 
not appear as any part of the object. (c) And with respect to the 
two illustrations it is then expressly said: ‘‘What appears in the 
above case of the letter as fulfillment of intention appears here as a 
temporal sequence of condition and consequence.’’ I respectfully 
submit that if I had foreseen the possibility of this misunderstanding 
by Mr. Lovejoy, I could hardly have done more to protect the text 
against it. 

What has just been said relative to the last clause in Mr. Love- 
joy’s request for a plain statement is by way of a parenthetical 
excursus. We return now to the main point. It will be noted that 
in the quotation from him the alternative to the self-contradictory 
notion imputed to me is the commonplace that present and future 
events supply ‘‘means of verification’’ of propositions about the past 
event as such. Before comparing this conception with what I ac- 
tually meant and said, attention may be called to some other passages 
of Mr. Lovejoy’s of the same general tenor. On p. 507, he goes as 
far as to say that he accepts my statement that ‘‘the true object of 
a Judgment about a past event’’ must be ‘‘in the case of scientifi- 
cally verifiable judgments a past-event-having-a-connection-continu- 
ing-into-the-present-and-future.’’ This he finds to be a ‘‘truism.”’ 
On p. 512, he refers to a correct statement of my own position as ‘‘a 
simple and unimpeachable statement.’’ Again he refers (p. 510) 
to a statement of my own position as ‘‘true but irrelevant.’’ In 
this case, however, he misstates the position just as he does in the 
passage to be discussed in the text. For he says that the true or 
total object includes present and future facts which are the means 
of its [idea of past event] verification’’ (italics mine). 
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I now invite the reader to compare the statements of the (b) 
alternative, given by Mr. Lovejoy, with the following quotation from 
the article of mine to which Mr. Lovejoy is nominally replying. ‘‘So 
far, however, the gravamen of Mr. Lovejoy’s objection is not touched, 
He replies that the meaning of the judgment concerns the past as 
such, so that verification even if future is of a meaning about the 
past. Only the locus of verification is future: means of proof, but 
not the thing proved’’ (R.M.D., p. 311, italics not in original). An 
illustration is then used which is asserted to ‘‘invalidate the sharp 
and, fixed line which Mr. Lovejoy has drawn between the meaning of 
the past and the so-called means of verification’’ (italics not in 
original). This conclusion brings us back, it is expressly said, to 
my ‘‘original contention.’’ And the rest of the article is devoted to 
answering the question, ‘‘ What can be said by way of fact to support 
its hypothetical possibility ?’’ (ibid). 

In other words, in his earlier article Mr. Lovejoy held that in my 
theory of knowledge of temporal events I had confused the status 
and import of the object meant with that of the means used to verify 
the thought about that object. My reply is devoted to trying to show 
that the ‘‘so-called means of verification’’ are in truth integrally con- 
stituent parts of the object meant. Aside from this point my argu- 
ment has no point; the argument about the nature of transcendence 
in knowledge is the development of its logical implications. But I 
failed to make the point clear to Mr. Lovejoy. For there is not even 
an incidental allusion in his whole article to it, much less a serious 
consideration of it as the gist of the issue between us. So I repeat 
that the burden of my theme is as follows: There should be substi- 
tuted for Mr. Lovejoy’s conception that present and future events 
are ‘‘means of verification’’ of judgments about past events logically 
complete in themselves, the notion that, in the complete object of 
knowledge, past-present-future events form an integral continuum, s0 
that no part can be taken logically as complete and exhaustive ‘‘as 
such’’ or ‘‘solely’’ without a mutilation amounting to falsification; 
that in inquiry, aiming at the constitution of such a complete object, 
a distinction between reference to past events as such and present and 
reference to future events as such is both legitimate and inevitable 
—a distinction in which future events supply the point or ‘‘mean- 
ing,’’ the significance, of the reference to the past event, which 
functions as subject-matter for determining the status and connec- 
tions of the future event in the complete object of knowledge. 

To make sure that I am not even now beating the air in vain I 
wish to say explicitly that if Mr. Lovejoy actually accepts this posi- 
tion of mine, whether under the caption of platitude or however, 
even then there is no difference between us on the point of knowledge 
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about a past event and the difference that remains between us con- 
cerns the bearing of this proposition upon the problem of the nature 
of transcendence. As it stands, however, I do not feel entitled to 
make the statement of agreement regarding the object of knowledge 
in cases involving past events more than hypothetically. For in 
spite of Mr. Lovejoy’s apparently unqualified agreement in one 
passage cited, in two of the other passages he changes its meaning by 
introducing the notion of ‘‘means of verification.’’ In addition there 
are such passages as the following: ‘‘The matter at issue has to do 
solely with that part of the total object of a judgment about the past 
which is past’’ (T.M.T., p. 507). From my point of view, the matter 
at issue is precisely whether the past can be severed, in the manner 
indicated by the introduction of the word ‘‘solely.’’ 

However this matter of agreement may stand between us, it is 
incumbent upon me to point out that on every page but one of my 
first article the proposition regarded by Mr. Lovejoy as a platitude 
and commonplace, is explicitly stated to be the thesis of my argu- 
ment. On the opening page occurs the passage: ‘‘I have tried to 
show that knowledge where the past is implicated is logically knowl- 
edge of past-as-connected-with-present-or-future, or stating the mat- 
ter in its order of the present and future as implicating a certain 
past’? (R.M.D., p. 309). In commencing my second article, I 
summed up the prior article as follows: ‘‘The paper tried to show 
that the object of knowledge in such cases [involving past events] 
is a temporal sequence or continum including past-present-future’’ 
(R.M.D., p. 351).° 

These definite and formal statements appeared, it seems, to Mr. 
Lovejoy to express such truisms that he could hardly believe them to 
represent my conception. The burden of his criticism centres, ac- 
cordingly, about three passages which occur within a consecutive two 
pages of my article—with what purport will appear below. ‘‘ ‘The 
past occurrence is not the meaning of propositions’ of this type’’; 
‘the present or future constitutes the object or genuine meaning of 
the judgment about the past’’; in ‘‘retrospective judgments ‘the 
actual thing meant, the object of judgment, is prospective’ ’’ (the 
passages in double quotation marks are from p. 506 of T.M.T.; those 
in single quotation marks are from pp. 312, 313, 314, respectively, of 
my article R.M.D.). 

Taking these passages just as they stand and without regard to 
their context, the reader of Mr. Lovejoy’s article would have been 
justified in at least thinking that they are in such flat contradiction 
to my explicitly stated thesis that there is something radically wrong 


8 See also explicit statements on pp. 311; 314; 315; 316; p. 312 has a less 
formal statement to the same effect. 
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in yay article. But if he was sufficiently interested, or sufficiently 
puzzled, by the fact that I should have fallen into such a contradic. 
tion to turn to my article and examine the context of the quotations, 
he would have discovered that I was not engaged in stating my 
thesis in any one of these quotations. The first quotation is found 
where the material, by description, is some past incident used as 
basis of advice regarding the question of what course of action is 
to be followed. By description, therefore, the object judged is the 
future course of action: ‘‘the past occurrence is not the meaning 
of the propositions.’’ That statement is a truism in this particular 
context. If I had employed it even to support my main theme, to 
say nothing of conveying it, it would have been an obvious begging 
of the question. But it is expressly stated that ‘‘such a case does 
not directly and obviously cover judgments about the past’’ (R.M_D., 
p. 312). So much for Mr. Lovejoy’s first citation. 

What was the point of the illustration? ‘‘The facts cited, illus- 
trative material adverted to in support of the conception that a cer- 
tain course is better to pursue, are subject-matter, but not the 
meaning or object’’—since, by express statement, the object in the 
case selected is ‘‘the better course to pursue.’’ In other words, by 
use of a case in which there can be no dispute that the object of 
judgment is prospective (and where, accordingly, the futurity of the 
object can not be cited in support of any general proposition), it was 
indicated that, nevertheless, intellectual reference to a past event 
may be involved. The past event is involved in making the 
judgment about the future object; not being the object, it was 
termed subject-matter. 

The next two passages quoted occur in development of this dis- 
tinction between past event as subject-matter and something else as 
object. The statement about ‘‘object’’ quoted by Mr. Lovejoy, ap- 
plies explicitly, as well as by context, to ‘‘object’’ in distinction from 
subject-matter in inquiry. ‘‘What does positively emerge from the 
prior discussion is a distinction between subject-matter and object 
of judgment and knowledge. It is not introduced ad hoc for discus- 
sion of judgments about the past. It characterizes of logical neces- 
sity any inquiry’’ (p. 313. Since the italics are in the original, and 
since it is expressly stated to be a distinction applicable to inquiry 
rather than just to knowledge involving past events, I hardly see 
how I could better have guarded myself against the misconstruction 
of Mr. Lovejoy). Then it is stated ‘‘If we apply this generic and 
indispensable distinction to judgments about the past, it seems to 
me that the following conclusion naturally issues: The nature of the 
past event is subject-matter required to make a reasonable judgment 
about the present or future. The latter thus constitutes the object 
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or genuine meaning of the judgment’’ (p. 313). It was undeniably 
unfortunate that I employed the word ‘‘object’’ in two senses, one 
for the complete object of the completed judgment, the existential 
connection of past-present-future event, and the other for the object, 
during the operation of inquiry, in contrast with subject-matter. 
But it is certainly plainly indicated that the final and complete object 
includes in an integrated whole both ‘‘subject-matter’’ and ‘‘object”’ 
as they appear in distinction during inquiry. 

The third passage quoted by Mr. Lovejoy is even more explicitly 
limited in scope. It is found in a discussion of a particular case 
where—by description—the point at issue is what is my present 
relationship to a certain correspondent, and where by description the 
question of whether a certain letter was written and mailed by me 
in the past must be settled in order to determine the question of pres- 
ent relationship. The full passage is: ‘‘Certainly whether or no my 
analysis is correct, there does not appear to be anything forced or 
paradoxical about the view that in all such cases, the actual thing 
meant, the object of judgment, is prospective’? (R.M.D., p. 314). 
The words ‘‘whether or no my analysis is correct’’ draw a line about 
as explicitly as it could be drawn between my general thesis and a 
proposition applied to a particular type of case. (In one of the 
many passages where Mr. Lovejoy cites the above passage, he itali- 
cizes the word ‘‘all’’ in the phrase ‘‘all such ecases.’’ Clearly, the 
emphasis fell upon the word ‘‘such.’’) If the passage had the gen- 
eral meaning Mr. Lovejoy attaches to it, the expression ‘‘whether or 
no my analysis is correct’? would have been sheer nonsense. 

The very next sentence reads: ‘‘To protect the conclusion from 
appearing to depend upon the quality of the particular illustration 
used, namely, one involving a personal past and personal course of 
action, we need an impersonal episode of a past event.’’ An in- 
Stance used by Mr. Lovejoy is selected and analyzed, and within 
twenty lines of the third stock passage cited by Mr. Lovejoy occurs 
the following: ‘‘The implication of my hypothesis is that the object 
of judgment is that ‘prior rain has present and future consequences,’ 
such as puddles, or floods, or refreshment of crops. . . . In denying 
that the past event is as such the object of knowledge, it is not as- 
serted that a particular present or future object is its sole and ex- 
haustive object, but that the content of past time has a future ref- 
erence and function. That is, the object is some past event in its 
connection with present and future effects and consequences. The 
past by itself and the present by itself are both arbitrary selections 
which mutilate the complete object of judgment. . . . The past inci- 
dent is part of the subject-matter of inquiry which enters into its 
object only when referred to a future event or fact’’ (R.M.D., p. 
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314, italics not in original. To avoid further misconception it should 
be expressly stated that the ‘‘future fact’’ in the last sentence meang 
future to—because a consequence of—a past event, not future to the 
time of making the judgment; it might be contemporaneous with the 
latter). 

In short, having selected passages which occur in making a dis. 
tinction to be later employed in statement of my positive thesis, Mr, 
Lovejoy quotes them as if they were final statements of my theory, 
and then that part of my argument in which the distinction is em. 
ployed to state my thesis is wholly passed over. I regret, but am 
not surprised, that so little approach is made towards agreement, 
For his discussion leaves the issue just what and where it was: Are 
present and future events integral parts of the objects of knowledge 
where a past event is meant, or are they merely means of verifying 
judgments about past events, which judgments are logically complete 
in themselves ? 

In the foregoing there is no suggestion that Mr. Lovejoy has 
intentionally misconstrued meanings or has isolated passages from 
their context because of a controversial intent. I have dealt with 
the prior arguments at such tedious length in order to illustrate how 
preconceptions as to problems and issues result in misunderstandings. 
Such passages as the following may throw light on the nature of his 
preconception. At the outset he states his main propositions as fol- 
lows: ‘‘All practical or instrumental knowledge is, or at least in- 
cludes, ‘presentative’ knowledge, a representation of non-present ex- 
istents by present data,’’ and ‘‘knowledge is thus necessarily and 
constantly conversant with entities which are existentially tran- 
scendent of the knowing experience’’ (T.M.T., p. 505). It will be 
noted that in this passage ‘‘representation of not-present existents 
by present data’’ is converted, as if a matter of course, into existen- 
tial transcendence of the ‘‘knowing experience.’’ And this is 4 
matter of course on the assumption that present data constitute ‘‘pre- 
sentative knowledge,’’ and are the ‘‘knowing experience.’’ In his 
concluding paragraphs Mr. Lovejoy states the matter in this wise: 
‘‘The doctrine that the present content of a cognitive experience and 
the absent object ‘meant’ by that experience are two entities, not one, 
is unescapable’’ (T.M.T., p. 541). Here we have the same implica- 
tion. There is a purely immediate knowledge of a given thing, which 
is the knowing or cognitive experience; then there is the absent ob- 
ject meant by this ‘‘knowing experience.’’ 

Having thus stated the problem, Mr. Lovejoy assumes that I am 
dealing with a problem capable of being stated in like terms, and 
that since my theory differs from his, I must be denying his con- 
clusion. But what I was and am primarily denying is the statement 
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of the premises, or rather the conceptions in terms of which Mr. Love- 
joy approaches and states the problem. I have not denied that 
practical or instrumental knowledge involves a representation of 
non-present existents by present data; I have devoted a good deal of 
space to enforcing that proposition. What I have denied is that 
there exists anything to be called ‘‘presentative’’ knowledge in con- 
trast with what Mr. Lovejoy terms instrumental knowledge. I have 
held that all knowledge whatever involves an inferential or media- 
tional function. I have also denied (what Mr. Lovejoy asserts) that 
present data, which stand for or mean the ‘‘absent’’ thing, are psy- 
chical. Hence my conception of what Mr. Lovejoy calls the ‘‘know- 
ing’’ or ‘‘cognitive experience’’ is radically different from his. 
To him it is confined to presence of data which are psychical in 
character; hence any physical contemporaneous thing as well as 
any past or future event must be external to the ‘“‘knowing ex- 
perience.’’ If I had the same premises, I should assert the same 
conclusion. But my whole point lies in an assertion that this de- 
scription of the ‘‘knowing experience’’ is mythological. I assert 
that the ‘‘knowing experience’’ always involves a referential con- 
nection between present-non-psychical data and something absent, 
meant or signified by these non-psychical data. My theory about 
knowledge involving past events is that it is one case of such ref- 
erence. But let Mr. Lovejoy or any one else come to my argument 
with a preconception that I have the same notion of ‘‘knowing ex- 
perience’’ as identical with present data which he accepts, and mis- 
construction of every further statement 1 may make is bound to 
occur. 


JOHN DEWEY. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


A RATIONAL BASIS DEMANDED FOR FAITH 


R. Herbert W. Schneider’s article on ‘‘Faith’’ in No. 2 of the 
present volume has proved to be a most thought-provoking dis- 
cussion of the courageous and dynamic elements of faith. Faith is 
an adventure, and I am rather inclined to think that this 
particular aspect of faith can hardly be over-stressed. And I find 
myself, therefore, also in agreement with the emphasis on faith as 
‘‘the substance of things hoped for.’’ Nor would I undertake for a 
moment to dispute the fact that if faith is faith it can not by that 
very fact be knowledge, in the accurate meaning of this last term. 
And yet, I confess, Dr. Schneider’s illuminating discussion 
‘left a bad taste in my mouth,’’ if I may be pardoned to use 
a slang phrase in so learned a magazine as this JoURNAL. I came 
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away from it feeling that faith is a nice thing to have if you have to 
have it, it’s a wonderful thing, a daring thing, indeed. But, after 
all, it is but a courageous hypothesis. In fact, I formulated the 
main content of the article in the one sentence: Faith, for Dr, 
Schneider, is believing and acting on what does not need to be true, 
but what we wish might be true. 

While, as I have already indicated, I am fully agreed on the 
courageous elements in faith and upon the further fact that such 
courage and daring is faith’s most essential nature and characteristic, 
I am somewhat doubtful as to the number of plain human beings— 
philosophers included—who would have courage enough to maintain 
such a faithfor any length of time. For it does take almost 
superhuman courage for thinking beings to have faith in a 
‘*strawman.’’ A strawman may be a very nice thing to erect ; more- 
over, it may be a very necessary thing to put up; it is easily con- 
ceivable that it may do very much good. But it probably will be 
granted by everyone that at least the man who erected the lifeless 
figure will not be apt to be fooled by it as to its nature. Of course, 
he has a certain amount of faith in this figure with reference to what 
it will do for him, but he will nevertheless treat the figure all the 
time with the respect due a mere figure and try to make it look as 
nearly like what it is represented to be as he can. That is, he is all 
the time trying to cover up what the thing really is in order to main- 
tain the pretense, since only in so far as that pretense can be main- 
tained will the figure be of any value to him. Moreover, some other 
humans may be fooled by the figure at first, or conceivably even for a 
shorter or longer period of time; but it is not conceivable that any 
man should be fooled by the figure finally. Yea, and even the birds 
against whom the figure has been used as a weapon only too soon 
begin to detect the fraud. 

Is the analogy far fetched? I do not think so. There may be 
some few souls on this globe who would enjoy—for the sake of the 
very adventure involved—to have faith in something which they 
‘‘wish might be true,’’ though it may be far from being so. But, 
generally speaking, most thoughtful individuals would probably pre- 
fer to live in a real hell rather than in a fool’s paradise, if the latter 
were known as such. As one of the recent writers in philosophy has 
put it, ‘‘Who would not rather be Socrates discontented than a fool 
contented?’’ If faith is to be characterized only by our wishes, 
dreams, and hopes, I am afraid only the few adventurous heroes 
among men will embrace any of it. 

Nor do I wish to make a plea to turn faith into knowledge. As 
previously indicated I feel that such an attempt would imply an 
inner contradiction. When faith has become knowledge it is no 
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longer faith. What I do want to suggest for consideration is the 
simple observation that, no matter how daring, how courageous and 
adventuresome faith may be, it will be accepted and acted upon by 
men only if, besides their mere wish or desire, this faith can be shown 
to have a reasonable basis, or, perhaps, it would be more accurate to 
say, a rational basis. In other words, I feel convinced that if the 
object or objects of our faith ean not be shown to have a basis in 
something somewhat less subjective than mere wish or desire of any 
particular individual, it or they will not be able to command the 
faith of thinking men for any considerable period of time. It is 
conceivable, of course, that Dr. Schneider meant the courageous and 
daring elements of the faith which he describes to vindicate the essen- 
tial rationality of faith. But even if that be the case, I do not see 
why mere adventuresomeness, or mere courage, should be rational 
in itself. In other words, I can not find in Dr. Schneider’s discussion 
the demand for a rational basis of faith without which faith is not 
only blind, as he himself indicates, but would in itself be blindness. 
Most men prefer to go through this world with their eyes open— 
even though it may be true that many of us pride ourselves on having 
them open while they remain really closed. 

What, then, do I mean by the ‘‘rational basis’’ which I believe 
to be essential before faith can become a vital factor in a thinking 
individual’s life? Is it necessary to say that I do not mean that we 
shall have to eall back the traditional proofs for God in order to 
justify religious faith? Once more I want to assert that faith can 
no longer be faith when its object has been proved. All I am 
demanding is that there should be good reasons for our faith; that 
factors which can justify themselves to our intellects need to be ad- 
duced if faith is to become vital and strong. I am willing to grant 
that our consciously felt need of faith, our wish and desire, is one 
element which meets the above demand. But more than this is 
needed, if a rational basis is to be provided for faith. If, for ex- 
ample, it could be .hown that of all possible attitudes towards life 
and destiny the attitude of faith is more reasonable—not merely 
more helpful—than any other, I should feel that the demand for a 
rational basis of faith had been satisfied. This does not make reason 
the final category, but merely indicates that rational beings demand 
and have a right to demand rational grounds for the great problems 
of human life and endeavor. 

Faith, then, need not be wholly blind. Faith may and can be 
shown to provide a more rational attitude toward life than a faithless 
life—if there be any such thing. Since we practise faith in so many 
of the interests of life—even in the apparently purely material realm 
—it is not hard to show its reasonableness in religion as well as in 
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one’s philosophical Weltanschauung. Faith thus justified to the 
human reason does not become knowledge, but simply becomes a pos- 
sible attitude—possible because I can not see how any attitude which 
does not justify itself thus is possible for thinking men. 

Moreover, the courageous, daring elements of faith, I believe, are 
enhanced, not diminished, by putting this faith on a rational basis, 
Since it is still faith and not knowledge, the individual who ac. 
cepts it and acts upon it, having seen its reasonableness, will act upon 
it much more courageously and daringly than he ever could who 
‘‘merely wishes’’ that it might be true. Such a pious wish without 
a rational conviction somehow lacks the vitality and force which 
would make the most daring and courageous action possible. 

If, then, we are to ‘‘ pick our way unto the thinking of the thought 
divine,’’ I believe we must do so in harmony with the demands of 
reason, and not merely on a basis of mere wish or desire. For, after 
all, if the thought be ‘‘divine,’’ it need not for that reason be ir- 
rational. One would rather imagine that it would of all thoughts be 
most rational. 


Paut ARTHUR SCHILPP. 
COLLEGE OF THE PACIFIC. 


BOOK REVIEWS i 


The Meaning of Meaning. A Study of the Influence of Language 
upon Thought and of the Science of Symbolism. C. K. Oapsn 
and I. A. RicHarps. With an Introduction by J. P. Postgate, 
and Supplementary Essays by B. Malinowski and F. G. Crook- 
shank. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., Inec.; London: 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner and Co., Ltd. 1923. Pp. xxxi 
+ 544. 

Man is essentially a talking animal. The use of language is one 
of his most distinctive forms of behavior. Not only are his com- 
munity activities surcharged with linguistic conduct, but also his 
own personal activities are intricately involved with verbal re- 
sponses of all sorts. Still further, both his community and per- 
sonal status as a human being and as a biological organism is 
grounded firmly in language. 

But if language is an exceedingly fundamental human activity 
and if it has proved to be one of man’s most useful instruments, it 
has not, however, been without exceedingly harmful implications. 
Especially has language played havoc with the most complicated of 
our activities, namely, thinking. A tremendous influence words 
have had on men living under all conditions from the simplest of 
civilizations up to the most complicated. Especially is it pointed 
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out by Ogden and Richards that among the philosophers the term 
‘‘meaning’’ can not be adequately handled, while among medical 
men (supplementary essay by Dr. Crookshank) (chap. viii) words 
prove exceedingly deep pitfalls. Thus we have the striking con- 
ditions of being controlled by words, and of the substitution of words 
for things. 

All of the efforts that have been made to overcome the evil influ- 
ence of language upon thinking, and these have been many in num- 
ber, have been hardly successful in the opinion of our authors. All 
such work may, however, be considered as preliminary to the de- 
velopment of a valid science of symbolism, which Ogden and Rich- 
ards believe they have been the first to develop. Our authors con- 
sider their work to be the first definite scientific attack upon the 
misleading influences of language. 

A fundamental difficulty with respect to the evil influence of 
language upon thought, our authors believe, lies in the emotive in- 
stead of the referential use of language. Instead of using words 
to refer to things we merely excite emotions in the hearer. A still 
more fundamental difficulty with language is that of the wrong use 
of symbols. In detail this means that we have not previously un- 
derstood the actual connections between words as symbols and the 
things (actual things as well as events, etc.) that they represent or 
stand for. Thus we have failed even to understand what actually 
occurs in discussion. The essential discovery that our authors 
claim to make is that words do not have any direct connection with 
things, but that they have to be connected with things through 
thought. Words do not by themselves mean anything. ‘‘It is only 
when a thinker makes use of them that they stand for anything or 
in one sense have meaning. They are instruments’’ (p. 13). ‘‘Be- 
tween the symbol and the referent there is no relation other than 
the indirect one which consists of it being used by some one to 
stand for a referent.’’ It is in the failure to realize the truth of 
this proposition that all of the difficulties of language have arisen. 

As a consequence our authors turn to a consideration of the 
nature of meanings which involves them in a study of sign situ- 
ations which is for them the basis of knowing and thinking. To 
understand the sign situation it is necessary to study the process 
of interpretation. Thinking or interpretation is a causal proce- 
dure. This means to say that when an individual interprets some- 
thing, part of an external context is through its linkage with other 
parts of the same context, a sign of the rest of the external context. 
A context may be defined as a ‘‘set of entities (things or events) 
related in a certain way; these entities have each a character such 
that other sets of entities occur having the same characters and 
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related by the same relation; and these occur nearly uniformly.” 
‘‘The fact of being directed to one part of a context on the basis of 
another part is called reference.’’ All knowing, beliefs, expecta- 
tions are presumed to consist of such references to their respective 
referents. The organization of such activities and other related 
psychological processes are called psychological contexts. 

Here, apparently, arises a problem for our authors. What if 
the belief happens to be untrue? In what sense do we have causal 
connection here between a reference and a referent? This situ- 
ation they handle by assuming that true and false beliefs belong to 
the same kind of psychological context; they differ only with respect 
to external context. This means for the authors that if they have 
two beliefs ‘‘there will be something green here in a moment’’ and 
‘*there will be something red here in a moment,’’ of which the first 
is true and the second false; the second belief also can be said to 
have a referent since if it includes the belief that there will be 
something here in a moment, it will have included a belief which is 
true and similar to the belief included in the first belief. They go 
on to say that all beliefs, whether true or false, are theoretically 
analyzable into compounds whose constituents are simple refer- 
ences. Now the false belief is one in which the reference to these 
components of the compound belief are scattered or dispersed. 

The latter point the authors illustrate in this way. ‘‘Thus, if 
we say, ‘This is a book,’ and are in error, our reference will be 
composed of a simple indefinite reference to any book, another to 
anything now, another to anything which may be here, and so on. 
These constituents will all be true, but the whole reference to this 
book which they together make up (by cancelling out, as it were, 
all but the one referent which can be a book and here and now) will 
be false, if we are in error and what is there is actually a box or 
something which fails to complete the three contexts, book, here, 
and now.”’ 

Concerning the problem of overcoming the maleficent influence 
of language or symbolization upon thought, the implication is fairly 
clear that what we must do is to contrive a causal relation (in the 
sense spoken of) between thoughts and symbols. Accordingly, our 
authors have drawn up a table of the canons of symbolism (chap. 
v) which constitute the fundamental axioms determining the right 
use of words in reasoning. Because of the importance of these 
canons they may be given here in the words of the authors. 


1. Canon of Singularity One symbol stands for one and only one 
referent. 

2. Canon of Definition—Symbols which can be substituted one for 

another symbolize the same reference. 
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. Canon of Expansion.—The referent of a contracted symbol is the 

referent of that symbol expanded. 

4, Canon of Actuality—A symbol refers to what it is actually used 
to refer to; not necessarily to what it ought in good usage, 
or is intended by an interpreter, or is intended by the user 
to refer to. 

5. Canon of Compatibility—No complex symbol may contain con- 
stituent symbols which claim the same ‘‘place.’’ 

6. Canon of Individuality—All possible referents together form 

an order, such that every referent has one place only in that 

order. 


For the first time our authors believe it now possible on the 
basis of their work to develop a theory of definition. Definition is 
simply symbol substitution, and remembering this fact the primary 
difficulties in the way of a sound theory can be removed. First, it 
must be remembered that words and not things are defined; next, 
it must be realized that it is owing to grammatical conditions that 
the definitions appear to be about things. In the third place, defini- 
tion symbols belong to a particular world of discourse, and lastly 
the false distinction between intensive and extensive definition must 
be broken down. 

Definitions are differentiated from ordinary assertions in that 
the former appear to be true as soon as we understand them. No 
doubt this idea is presumed to support the causal theory of sym- 
bolization or interpretation. Definitions are causal for our authors 
because in the words of a definition we find included the referent, 
whereas this is not the case in an assertion. The example given is: 
‘Gorillas are animals’’ is a definition and ‘‘Gorillas are affable’’ is 
the assertion, for in speaking of a gorilla we have spoken of an 
animal, but not so in the other case. 

The essential problem of definition, then, is to find the referent, 
since a symbol refers to what it has actually been used to refer to. 
The rule given to find this referent for purposes of a definition is 
to find a set of referents common to all concerned and then locate 
the required referent through its connection with these. Further, 
it is necessary, then, to find a starting point which is familiar. The 
actual mode of procedure is to find relations in which a desired 
referent stands to some known referent. The majority of such 
relations our authors reduce to eight simple relations (spatial, tem- 
poral, similarity, causality, objects of mental states, efc.,) and to 
an indefinite number of complex relations which can be reduced to 
the simpler ones. 

As a test of their theory of definition, Ogden and Richards study 
the terms ‘‘beauty’’ and ‘‘meaning’’ and discover on the basis of 
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their defining relations sixteen definitions of each. These different 
definitions are derived from the different phases of the thing or 
situation about which the definitions are made or to which they 
refer. 

In applying the theory of interpretation to words, they find it 
necessary to point out that words are the signs or references in the 
listener. The listener interprets the word as a sign of a reference 
to a referent. So far as the speaker is concerned there are not two 
distinet processes, the reference and the symbolization, but only one 
reference through symbols. In speaking, moreover, the reference 
of a symbol is only one among many conditions which determine the 
form of the symbol. The other conditions are the attitude of the 
speaker toward the person or persons he is addressing, also the atti- 
tude toward the reference. Again, the symbol is conditioned by the 
intention of the person in promoting the effects intended, and finally 
by the case of reference. 

Such in free outline is the content of this volume. In attempting 
an evaluation of this work one can not overlook, first, the importance 
of the work, and, secondly, the competency and enthusiasm with 
which it was carried out. Especially is the reviewer eager to specify 
the excellence of the volume, since the importance of both the subject 
and the present handling make it essential to point out a number of 
difficulties in the present work. 

The first difficulty has to do with the question, whether as a 
matter of fact, much as we must admit the evil influence of words 
upon thoughts, that is not really on the whole a minor issue; so that 
even if we always used words correctly (make our words refer to 
proper referents) we would still have much trouble in the sciences 
and thought in general. Especially pertinent is this question, for 
no doubt to hold this view, as Ogden and Richards do, means that 
they overstress the importance of words. Supposing every scientist 
were as careful as possible about his words as symbols, would this 
mean a more perfect science? Are not the difficulties he experiences 
owing rather to his inability to discover the nature, origin, and opera- 
tion of data, rather than not expressing or symbolizing them prop- 
erly? Furthermore, is the wrong symbolization of things by words 
a cause or an effect? May it not be owing to lack of understanding 
of things that makes us symbolize them wrongly? Is there no medi- 
eal science (if one accepts this proposition) (Dr. Crookshank’s sup- 
plementary essay) because physicians do not name things properly, 
or don’t they name things properly, or refer to them correctly, or 
handle them effectively, because they haven’t sufficient information 

about the things or conditions? 
Again, our authors seem to overlook entirely the influence upon 
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thought of cultural institutions of all sorts. Is it not such institu- 
tions which are the stumbling block in the way of correct thinking? 
And is it not only when we are liberated from such institutions, 
which frequently happens only when they pass away through various 
conditions, that we begin to see that we have been substituting a word 
for a thing? 

To the reviewer it seems that Ogden and Richards have unfor- 
tunately neglected to take proper account of the institutional char- 
acter of our language, including meaning, as well as of our thought 
and interpretations of things. It is really here rather than in the 
individual causal connection of ideas or language and things that 
words have acquired their symbolic and referential character. 

Because our authors take their cue for investigating language, 
meaning, and thought from the realistic logicians, their work shows 
a deplorable tendency toward simplification and abstraction. Thus 
they virtually make language, meaning, and thinking identical, al- 
though these three types of phenomena, whether taken in their thing 
or act phases, are very different. For example, we do not always 
have things connected with words or language. Moreover, our 
linguistic activity may be entirely dissociated from meanings in the 
sense of anything other than their connection with things. 

When we speak we need not have any thought, either an actual 
psychological process or act, or ‘‘mental state,’’ of any sort. Words 
themselves mean what they mean in the sense of what they refer to, 
because of the actual contact of persons with things, a contact which 
may be not only non-reflective, but even without any kind of idea- 
tion. Accordingly, it is entirely unnecessary to deny that words are 
not connected with things. They are directly signs of things and 
things are signs for words also. Indeed, it is just this type of direct 
connection between words, as acts of the person, and things that the 
causal theory of signs which our authors use accounts for. It is 
because of our authors’ belief in a mentalistic psychology that they 
do not recognize this, and so they mislead themselves into accepting 
imaginary engrams and confuse words and things. 

But perhaps the greatest difficulty of all is that our authors are 
intent upon building up a thoroughgoing science of symbolism. 
They take their cue, as we have indicated, from the realistic logicians 
and, although they introduce psychological features (of the unfor- 
tunate sort indicated), they still want to deal with purely verbal 
and abstract things. Neither language, meaning, symbolism, or 
thought is a mere process of symbolization, although probably every 
one of our complex activities involves symbolic factors. 

As an indication of how far our authors carry their emphasis of 
symbolism, we might notice their claim that the whole problem of 
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perception is very easily reduced to a problem of interpretation and 
is thus solved very easily. All that is necessary to do is to say that 
retinal modifications constitute the first signs of a thing, perhaps a 
surface ; then this surface can be used as a further sign for another 
interpretation, until we finally reach the interpretation of the thing. 
But perception is not the limit of the power of this doctrine of sym- 
bolism. It goes further and provides a new basis for physics and 
the problem of truth, also. Surely this process of symbolic inter- 
pretation is quite a magical thing. 

Certainly it is highly important that whenever we use symbols 
of any sort we must make those symbols function as 
definite references to the actual referents which we desire to point 
out. This fact is extremely well demonstrated by the discussion of 
negative facts (appendix E). This is not the same thing as saying, 
however, that by proper use of symbols we would be able to over- 
come all kinds of scientific difficulties and to accomplish all the differ- 
ent purposes of science. Let us ask where these symbols are all to 
come from? Does not this indicate the necessity for performing 
various kinds of activities leading to information concerning the 
referents to which our symbols are to apply? If we keep in mind 
that symbolization is entirely a functional affair, then it is clear that 
the proper use of symbols is a process which goes beyond the actual 
placing of a symbol for a referent. So that we can not assume that 
proper symbolization can overcome the difficulties of knowing what 
kinds of symbols to employ. 

In general, our authors hold two irreconcilable positions, each of 
which they unwittingly use apparently to offset objections to the 
other. In the first place, they have the abstract symbolism concep- 
tion which apparently is traceable to the influence of Moore, Russell, 
Husserl, and other realists. But clearly this view is too rigid and 
does not allow for the obvious functional character of words and 
meanings. Our authors, therefore, appreciate the necessity not to 
overstress the external reality of sign and referent connections. 
They seize, then, upon the other view, namely, that a thought always 
connects words and things. This means for them that they include 
the human action factor in their description on naming and describ- 
ing. The actual development of this second view is presented in a 
supplementary essay by Dr. Malinowski. Here we have a very 
excellent description of the functional character of language among 
some simpler human communities. But since all our authors are, 
after all, under the influence of a symbolic logic, they do not give 
adequate interpretation of the facts of meaning, language, oF 
thought. 

The peculiar mixture of valid and invalid ideas contained in this 
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volume is well illustrated by the aforementioned interesting article 
of Malinowski. On the one hand, as we have just pointed out, he 
indicates excellently the functional character of language. But on 
the other hand, he claims to find natural words; ‘‘we find thus that 
an arrangement biologically essential to the human race makes the 
early articulated words sent forth by children produce the very 
effect which those words mean.’’ Also there is a questionable impli- 
eation concerning the difference between ‘‘primitive’’ and civilized 
minds, in that the former use language as action and the latter as 
expression of reflection. Among the other doubtful views we find 
the doctrine of the unilinear evolution of grammatical categories 
from primitive persons to the highest civilizations. 

On the whole, then, in spite of some serious defects, defects which 
are emphasized by the failure of our authors to take account of other 
important writers on language—for example, the work of Boas is not 
adequately treated and Hocart is not mentioned at all—we must com- 
mend this book to all serious students of language as an important 
piece of writing in the linguistic field. 

J..R. KANTor. 


JNIVERSITY OF INDIANA. 


Problems in Psychology. A. J. Snow. New York: Henry Holt & 
Co. 1923. 115 pp. 


In the words of the author, this little volume is an attempt ‘‘to 
collect and formulate a large number of psychological problems 
... for the use of teachers who are accustomed to use illustrations 
with the idea of making their subject more conerete. The problems 
are in the form of questions and statements to be criticized, ex- 
plained, or applied. In his choice of topics, as well as in the ar- 
rangement and assembling of his material, the author has apparently 
been influenced more by Woodworth’s Psychology, A Study of Men- 
tal Life, than by any one of the other standard text-books, though 
references to Pillsbury, Warren, McDougall, Watson, etc., are fairly 
common. Although Dr. Snow states in his introduction that for 
‘“pedagogical reasons’’ references to direct quotations are not given, 
the reviewer is inclined to think that it would have been helpful if a 
general bibliography had been included. 

The problems or questions have been collected under the general 
heads of Definitions, Problems and Methods of Psychology; The 
Nervous System; Reactions of Different Levels; Attention; Sensa- 
tion; Perception; Native and Acquired Traits; Emotion and Senti- 
ment; The Feelings; Association; Memory; Imagination; Reason- 
ing; Intelligence, Learning, and Work and Fatigue; Will and Ac- 
tion; The Self; and a section given to general problems on a variety 
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of topics. The author’s scheme in each section is to begin with a 
number of statements and definitions of his topic—the statements 
taken from authorities—and to ask for criticism and evaluation, 
Next, groups of problems are given in which the explanation in 
neural terms (with diagrams) is required, whenever the topic lends 
itself to such treatment. Lastly, a number of practical situations 
are presented for which the student is to find some psychological 
explanation. These questions are, in the reviewer’s opinion, the 
best part of the book. The practical problems given under the sec- 
tion on ‘‘Reactions of Different Levels’’ are especially good in the 
clear-cut distinctions brought out between responses that are purely 
reflexive by way of the ‘‘lower centers’’ and voluntary acts which 
make us of the same muscular responses through the influence of the 
‘‘higher centers’’ on the ‘‘lower.’’ The questions on Sensation 
are well selected and serve to liven a topic that is usually not relished 
by the undergraduate. In the sections on Emotion, Will and Action, 
the Self, the choice of quotations that are to be criticized seems to the 
reviewer to be rather too difficult for the beginning student. The 
student’s idea of the Will is usually hazy enough without asking him 
to criticize McDougall’s statement: ‘‘We may . . . define volition as 
the supporting or reinforcing of a desire or a conation by the coodp- 
eration of an impulse excited within the system of the self-regarding 
sentiment’’; or under the section on the Self asking for a criticism 
of Titchener’s statement ‘‘ Here is, no doubt, an instinctive tendency 
to personalization.”’ 

It seems to the reviewer that college students must learn some 
psychology before they are equipped to criticize anything, and that 
the attempt to install a critical spirit before the student has acquired 
a psychological terminology or a familiarity with at least one point of 
view serves only to confuse the whole matter. In this connection it 
might be best to take up the practical illustrations first and return 
later to the criticism of points of view. Nothing in the arrangement 
of Dr. Snow’s book prevents the instructor from doing this. 

On the whole, this little book should be of value to the instructor 
who uses it judiciously. The wide range of practical situations, 
problems, and questions make its use with a beginning class worth 
while not only for keeping up interest, but for giving concreteness 
to what often seems rather remote from everyday application. 


Henry E. GARRETT. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
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Journal of Abnormal Psychology and Social Psychology. Vol. 
XVIII, No. 4. The Psychologist in the Psychopathic Hospital: 
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W. Richmond. The Influence of Alcohol (coneluded) : H. L. Holling- 
worth. The Effect of an Audience upon Performance: G. S. Gates. 
Jung’s ‘‘Psychological Types’’ and Will-Temperament Patterns: 
J. E. Downey. Suggestibility and Negativism as Measured by 
Auditory Threshold During Reverie: LZ. E. Travis. Note on the 
Relation Between Group Test Score and Capacity: A. W. Stearns. 
The Effect of Primogeniture on Intellectual Capacity: C. B. Willis. 
Two Hundred Cases of Dementia Precox Tested by the Stanford 
Revision: M. M. Wentworth. A Study of Kraepelin’s Continuous 
Subtraction Test: IJ. C. Sherman. Experiments in Waking Hyp- 
nosis for Instructional Purposes: W. R. Wells. Porteus Tests and 
Social Inadequacy: S. D. Porteus. 

Revue Philosophique. XULIX Année. Nos. 3 et 4. La tendanee 
apriorique et l’expérience: E. Meyerson. La conception de 1’Etat 
chez Hegel et la philosophie politique en Allemagne: B. Groethuysen. 
La mentalité scolastique: L. Rougier. Sur l’institution du potlatch: 
R. Lenoir. Le probléme de la vulgarisation scientifuque (suite et 
fin): L. Basso. 

Rivista Trimestrale di Studi Filosofict e Religiost. Vol. IV, Num. 
3. Tre discorsi metrici d’Isaceo d’Antiochia sulla fede, I.: G. Fur- 
lan. L’applicabilita del principio di contradizione nell’attualismo 
eontemporaneo: R. Lazzarint. Psicologia e misticismo: A. Pini. 
Critica biblica e archeologia: A. Neppi Modona. 

Diltheys Gesammelte Schriften, Band V and Band VI. Die 
Geistige Welt. Einleitung in die Philosophie des Lebens. Erste 
Halfte: Abhandlungen zur Grundlegung der Geisteswissenschaften. 
Zweite Halfte: Abhandlungen zur Poetik, Ethik und Padagogik. 
Leipzig and Berlin: B. G. Teubner. 1924. exvii + 442 pp; vi + 
324 pp. 14 gold marks; 9 gold marks. 

Dresser, Horatio W.: Psychology in Theory and Application. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 1924. xviii+ 727 pp. $3.50. 

Galtier, Paulo: De Paenitentia. Tractatus Dogmatico-Historicus. 
Paris: Gabriel Beauchesne. 1923. iv+ 480 pp. 22fr. 

Lahorgue, Pierre-Marie: Le Réalisme de Pascal. Essai de 
Synthése Philosophique, Apologétique et Mystic. Paris: Gabriel 
Beauchesne. 1923. viii+ 317 pp. 22fr. 

Russell, C. F.: Religion and Natural Law. Hulsean Lectures 
delivered at University of Cambridge. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. 1924. ix+186 pp. $1.25. 

Smith, Henry Bradford : How the Mind Falls into Error. A Brief 
Treatment of Fallacies for the General Reader. New York and Lon- 
don: Harper & Brothers. 1923. vii + 93 pp. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Henry Bradford Smith has been promoted to the position of 
Professor of Philosophy in the College of Arts and Sciences at the 
University of Pennsylvania. 





The following two appeals have been received : 

To the Members of the American Philosophical Association: 

In their appeal for the aid of Austrian scholars, the Commission 
on Intellectual Codperation of the League of Nations (Professor 
Bergson, Chairman) declared: 

‘*No greater damage can threaten a civilization than the successive de- 
struction of its homes of learning. It is beyond dispute that the war and its 
economic consequences have brought intellectual life in one entire region of 
Europe into an extremely precarious position... . 

‘‘In coming to the assistance of Austria and of other nations whose 
intellectual life is in danger, you will be strengthening that sense of professional 
brotherhood which should unite all brain workers, you will be taking effective 
and practical action to promote intellectual coéperation, and above all, you will 
be helping to support civilization in the struggle against the most serious peril 
which threatens it.’’ 

That this need is still urgent in Germany and throughout Central 
Europe is emphasized in the Commission’s Report to the League 
of Nations in September, 1923. 

At the Annual Meeting in 1922 both Divisions of the American 
Philosophical Association voted to aid German and Austrian 
Philosophy. Inquiry has shown that the most effective way in 
which we ean do so is to send recent American philosophical 
publications which, owing to the impoverished condition and the 
unfavorable rate of exchange, are not otherwise procurable in 
Central Europe. For this purpose we appeal for further gifts of 
money, books, or current philosophical periodicals, which will be 
forwarded free of charge to the Notgemeinschaften of Germany 
and Austria. Books may be sent and checks drawn to the order of 
Professor Morris R. Cohen, College of the City of New York. 

For the Committee on International Codperation, 

A. C. ARMSTRONG 
Morris R. CoHEN, 
KE. B. McGivary. 


To the Members of the American Philosophical Association, Eastern 
Division: 
At the Annual Meeting of the Division, December, 1923, a 
request was presented for aid for the libraries of Japan devastated 
by the earthquake of September last. The Division welcomed the 
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proposal and voted assistance in so far as the balance in the treasury 
might permit. The direction of the fund was entrusted to the 
committee on International Codperation (with the undersigned a 
Sub-Committee in immediate charge). Unfortunately, a careful 
examination by the Treasurer has disclosed the fact that at present 
there are no resources available for the purpose. In anticipation of 
such a contingency, the suggestion had been made during the dis- 
cussion that the Committee might undertake the collection of money 
and books from individual contributors. We appeal, therefore, to 
the Members of the Division to send in whatever donations they 
may find themselves in a position to make. The need is great. 
Entire libraries were destroyed by the earthquake and the fires 
which followed the shock. There is a deplorable lack of books of 
reference and for collateral reading; even text-books are wanting, 
so that whole classes are without the necessary basis for their daily 
work. Thus almost any book which a Member can spare from his 
private library will be of value. 

Arrangements are making for the free transport of books from 
New York to Japan. It is also expected that routine expenses 
will for the most part be met by private subscription. This will 
make it possible to apply whatever funds may be contributed 
directly to the purchase of representative works by American 
scholars. It will further aid, if Members can see their way clear 
to donate copies of their own works. 

Contributions of money or books (packages marked: For Japan) 
may be sent to Professor Morris R. Conen, College of the City of 
New York, St. Nicholas Terrace and 139th Street, New York City. 
Checks should be drawn to Professor Cohen’s order. 

For the Committee, 
A. C. ARMSTRONG, 
M. R. CoHEN. 


We have received the programme of the XIVth Joint Session of 
the Aristotelian Society and the Mind Association, which is to be 
held at Reading, July 11-14, 1924. 


PROGRAMME OF MEETINGS. 
Friday, July 11. 
4:00 p.m. Reception. 
9:30 p.m. The Annual General Meeting of the Members of the 
Mind Association. 
President: Prof. W. G. de Burgh. 
8:00 p.m. Address by Prof. W. G. de Burgh: ‘‘ Metaphysical 
and Religious Knowledge,’’ followed by discussion. 
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Saturday, July 12. 


10:00 a.m. Chairman: Prof. A. N. Whitehead. 

Symposium: ‘‘The Quantum Theory: How far does 
it modify the mathematical, the physical, and the 
psychological concepts of continuity ?’’ 

Dr. J. W. Nicholson, Dr. Dorothy Wrinch-Nicholson, Prof. F. 
A. Lindemann, and Prof. H. Wildon Carr. 
3:00 p.m. Chairman: Dr. Beatrice Edgell. 

Symposium: ‘‘The Term ‘Law’ in Psychology: 
What are its implications?’’ 

Mr. A. W. Wolter, Dr. J. L. McIntyre, Mr. Israel Levine. 
8:00 p.m. Chairman: Prof. G. Dawes Hicks. 

Symposium: ‘‘Critical Realism: Is the difficulty in 
affirming a nature independent of mind overcome 
by the distinction between essence and existence?”’ 

Prof. J. Loewenberg (of the University of California), Dr. C. 
D. Broad, Rev. C. J. Shebbeare. 


Sunday, July 13. 


10:00 a.m. Chairman: Dr. J. 8. Haldane. 

‘‘The Relation between the physical nexus and the 
psychical nexus of successive generations: Does 
the demonstration of physical continuity in the 
germ plasms of successive generations of animal 
organisms also demonstrate the transmission of 
mental characters?”’ 

Prof. James Johnstone, Prof. E. W. McBride, and Prof. 
Arthur Dendy. 
3:00 p.m. Chairman: Prof. T. P. Nunn. 

‘‘Le continu et le discontinu.”’ 

Prof. Jacques Chevalier (of the University of Grenoble). 
8:00 p.m. Chairman: Prof. J. A. Smith. 

‘‘The Idea of a Transcendent Deity: Is the belief in 

a transcendent God philosophically tenable ?”’ 
Rev. R. Hanson, Miss H. D. Oakeley, Prof. Alexander Marr, 
Prof. Clement C. J. Webb. 


Members of foreign Philosophical Societies are invited to be mem- 
bers of the Joint Session with full privileges. Applications for 
accommodation should be made as early as possible to Mr. A. W. 


Wolters, University College, Reading, England. Inquiries concern- 


ing meetings, papers, and discussions should be addressed to Pro- 


fessor H. Wildon Carr, Honorary Secretary of the Aristotelian So- 


ciety, 107 Church Street, Chelsea, London, S. W. 3. 
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